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INTRODUCTION 


Ladakh the cradle of the Himalayas abounds in rich oral tradition of myths, 
epics, proverbs and songs. The Book attempts to describe and analyse one or 
these tradition relating to Folk Songs. 

Every occasion in every part of Ladakh is celebrated by songs. Regional variants 
can be found in Sham, Stod, Nubra, Chanthang and Zanskar and different songs are 
associated with all important occasions like birth or marriage. 

The rich song tradition of Ladakh has largely remained ignored at the hands of 
scholars who evinced greater interest in the literate culture and the vast corpus 
of religions and historical works produced over the centuries. However, some of 
the songs have been collected and published. Further research is, however, called 
for and this book attempts to provide guide lines for such future endeavour. Ladakhi 
folk songs are described in the book under broad classification of eleven types of 
songs which are suggested and discussed in relation to the specific occasion that 
it symbolises. The author endeavours to reveal that a comprehensive analysis 
of Ladakhi songs demand a study of both the song itself and the occasion on which 
it is sung. 


Nawang Tsering Shakspo, 
J & K Academy of Art, 
Culture and Languages, 

January 26,1983 Leh-Ladakh. 





LADAKHI FOLK SONGS 


INTRODUCTION 

- t 


The geographical situation of Ladakh in the Himalayas may have been an 
important factor for the development of its distinct cultural tradition. Simultaneously 
isolated and remote, but also a great trading centre, the unique features of its geo¬ 
graphy are combined into a cultural tradition that can be thought of as specifically 
Ladakhi. An especially prominent part of this is its rich heritage of myths, proverbs 
and songs. In this book I shall attempt to describe and analyse the popular 
Ladakhi tradition of folk songs. 

This tradition has not been closely studied in the past. Most of the songs have 
neither been published nor researched. Francke's work in this field, however, 
provides a notable exception. Recently more interest has been evinced in Ladakhi 
folk songs, and in 1968 the State Cultural Academy persuaded Shri Tashi Rabgias to 
undertake the work of compiling a volume of Ladakhi folk songs. (1) 

The songs are an integral part of everyday Ladakhi life both at work and at all 
events of social and cultural importance such as births, marriages and various 
festivals. The tradition is an oral one and the songs, which are simple, are easy 
to understand and memorize, handed down from generation to generation. Regional 
variations can however ,be discovered in different parts of Ladakh such as Sham, 
Stod, Nubra and Zanskar. 

As is usually the case with any folk tradition, the authors of Ladakhi folk songs 
are unknown, and the songs unwritten. Now however, the songs are put in black 
and white and the identity of their authors is no longer a mystery. Even the ancient 
epic stories of King Ge-sar remained part of an oral tradition for centuries but It is 
desirable to place this oral tradition in an appropriate cultural context. With the 
introduction and propagation of Buddhism which began in a purposeful manner in 
the 7th century, the Tibetan language was given a script and a standardised 
grammar. Subsequently, Tibetans, and Tibetan speaking people such’ as the 
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Ladakhis, undertook the monumental task of translating hundreds of volumes from 
other languages into their own tongue. 

As a result, an educated elite emerged in Tibet and- the fields of religious writing, 
philosophy, logic and literature flourished. The introduction of writing could have 
had a revolutionary social impact, and the folk tradition degenerated as a result.. 
However, since the majority of common people did not have the opportunity to 
become educated, they clung on to their heritage of folk songs which remained a major 
source of popular entertainment. So the folk tradition persisted in spite of the 
various set backs it suffered in the course of its historical development (2). 

It would probably be true to say that the Tibetan educated elite did not give 
much importance to this tradition, but they did not actively discourage it either:(3) 
The Ladakhi kings, on the other hand, lent their wholehearted support to its 
development. The number of songs dedicated to them is evidence of their patronage 
in this sphere. Furthermore, until recently, professional singers and the traditional 
musicians mon were invited to play at the royal ceremonies held at the palaces. 
The most notable of these occasions was perhaps, the king s annual prayer ceremony 
or mDos-mo-che festival. The musicians were also present at royal processions and 
conferences presided over by the king. 

Therefore, on this point one would have to disagree with Francke when he says, 
that, “The old regimes of Ladakh did not allow the national literature to develop 
fully".(4) The" country’s religious and folk heritage seems to have been used as a 
means of controlling the people, rather than itself being suppressed. Nevertheless, 
the Ladakhi cultural heritage does! seem to have less of a literary bias than the 
Tibetan. As a frontier state, defence was foremost in the popular consciousness 
and consequently the traditional folk. songs tended to incline more towards bravery; 
and chivalry than morality and religion; praising the virtues of culture heroes, leaders 
and kings, rather than intellectuals and scholars (5). ' 

Little is known about the precise origins and chronologies of the folk songs. 
Obviously they have been composed in different periods and, as such, shed consider¬ 
able light on prevailing cultural styles, attitudes and personalities of the time in this* 
small western Himalayan kingdom. Folk songs were composed in honour of 
rulers* head lamas and leaders. In these . songs the folk composers frequently 
referred to their contemporary kings and queens by the names of the wellknown 
culture heroes and heroines of their famous opics, especially Ge-sar and Druguma. 
Important lamas and ministers were similarly addressed. Occasionally, however, 
they used the real names of their native rulers—both Buddhist and Muslim the latter 
being the traditional chiefs or cho—such as bde-ldah mam-rgyal, c. 1620-1640 
Ni-ma rnam-rgyal, c. 1680-1720 and Hussain Khan. In such cases it would be possible 
to give the songs an approximate date. 

Leh, the capital of Ladakh, is renowned for its once being the nerve centre of 
Central Asia trade. People. from far and near used to gather here with, their 



merchandise throughout the year and, in summer especially, the town would become a 
focus of cultural exchange. Interestingly this is reflected in many of the folk songs. 
Close and distant neighbours are frequently referred to in them and they abound in 
beautiful descriptions of. Tibet, Baltistan, Kashmir, Lahul and Spiti. Such songs 
could prove very useful in understanding the tie? of the old Ladakhi kingdom with the 
neighbouring States, . . ... ( < f i .c- . : .n : - 

In the old trading days the journeys that were undertaken were both long and 

arduous. Long distance traders had to encounter many hazards because of the 
Vigorous ot climate and terrain. Descriptions of this can be found in many of the 
traveling songs, one of which is reproduced.(6) 

. ; •»« . • ; f‘/i ! ' • «* u * - ’ k ‘ ' 1 

The sun rose from the east ' 1 

, The warm sun of the east. . 

i May the warm rays of the sun, 

Give warmth to the fatherland. 

May the beautiful light of the moon, - .••• , 

Give light to the centre of Chuchot. - . - 

On this auspicious day, ; i • • 

I, the boy, left home on tour.. - • •• v- • • 

On the advice of the astrologer, 

•: • I, Ali, left home on ! tour. - :j ' 

<’■ May I succeed in reaching my goal, 

This I prayed to God. 

When I reached the top of the Khardong Pass, 

I was able to see the fatherland, ■ < 

! From the top of the khardong Pass, 
i I could see the thousand houses of Chuchot. 

... ; ; l 

When I reached the top of the Sasser La, 

The horse began to neigh. 

And I understood the horse’s feelings, 

For it recalled the good grass of Chuchot. 

r. . . , 'U • . i . ■ - • • • • •• 

The opening lines, "The.isun rose from the. east, The warm sun of the east", 
are worth notecing for they are typical of so many Ladakhi songs. The folk composers 
have always described natural phenomena and the sun in particular, partly because of 
the importance of sun and weather for both agriculture and long distance trade. On the 
other hand, Tashi Rabgias has speculated that the words Sharri sharra might actually 
serve as a mnemonic for recalling the tune of the song. 

This book contains a brief outline of the 11 main type of song which are popular 
in Ladakh. Other scholars, namely Tashi Rubgias (7). and Shri Phuntsog Tsering (8), 
have also identified a similar number. The first attempt at such a classification was 








made by Thinlas Dorje who found oight major types of songs, each with eight sub- 
types, bringing the total to sixty-four (9). Here, less emphasis is laid on the typology 
itself than in a discussion of each kind of song in the appropriate cultural context. 
Thus the songs will be described in relation to the occasions on which they are sung. 
It is believed this approach should provide a basic starting point for an understanding 
and critical analysis of the songs themselves, a task which would have to be undertaken 
at some later date. Examples of each of the major song types are given in the 
enclosure. 

At the moment it would be appropriate to say a few words only in passing about 
singers and musicians, for they are described in greater detail later in relation to 
each type of song, and also in the concluding comments on current changes in the 
tradition of folk singing. For some songs, specialists are required. Usually these 
are no more than ordinary villagers who have a good voice and who have memorised 
well all the popular and important songs such as those sung at marriages, birth 
ceremonies, the New Year festival etc. 

On some occasions one such villager is employed as the leading singer of the 
festival, the gner-pon or Glu-pon song expert. He is usually a respected, elder person 
such as the village headman or hgo-ba. These ceremonies are marked by formal dancing 
as well as singing performed by a number of sna-wo-pa led by the gner-pon. The 
nalitpa or lashispa sings only the auspicious lines which bring any such ceremony to a 
close (10). This individual should possess various traits of an auspicious nature; he 
must be of good family, with both parents alive and in good health, his birth signs 
should be acceptable, etc., in order to bode well for the ceremony itself. 

It must be remembered, however, that these are special occasions, and that every 
Ladakhi possesses a large repertoire of songs which he will sing at the slightest 
opportunity, be this formal or informal, alone or in company, with or without musical 
accompaniment. Perhaps the best illustration of this can be found in the Ladakhi 
work songs. Most of the agricultural work, e. g. ploughing, weeding, harvesting, 
thrashing, etc., as well as other chores such as building, brick-making and so on, are 
carried out to the rhythm of the appropriate song. In these cases usually no more than 
a few words or lines which are given a tune are sung and repeated over and over again, 
the rhythm setting the pace for the particular task to be done. These songs are sung 
whether one is working in company with others or not. 

Each song has its own distinctive tune or dbyans. Some songs, however, can be 
grouped together in '■families”, glu-tsangs, by virtue of sharing the same rhythm or 
drum beat. Thus for the purposes of dance especially, the musicians might play a> 
sequence of different songs belonging to the same glu-tsangs during which the drum 
beat remains the same throughout, whilst the melody on the flageolet or su.rna. changes 
according to the song. When the drum beat also changes, it is a sign that this 
particular glu-lsangs is over. Not all songs belong to such a glu-tsangs (11). 
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On some occasions the singing is done by the low caste musicians or mon of the 
villages (12). Their main function, however, is to prcvide the musical accompaniment 
for the singing and dancing at all village ceremonies. Their traditional instruments 
are the daman and surna (otherwise known as harip), a pair of kettledrums and flageolet. 
Some mon also play the sgra-snan, a string instrument somewhat like a banjo. This 
is never played at ceremonial occasions but only at informal gatherings. The limbu 
or flute, is generally played by village shepherds in the mountains. Although the mon 
are considered low caste by profession, they do in fact own a minimal amount of land 
in the villages. At every ceremony they attend they receive food and chang from 
the hosting household. From the village as a whole they collect grain at various 
important stages of the agricultural calendar. This is kr.cwn as so-gnyon lifeshare. 

On the other hand, the sole livelihood of the beda, wandering minstrels, is the 
music itself. These people also play the drums, and at various times of year (usually 
dates of religious or ritual importance) they take rounds of the houses in their own 
locality, and often in the neighbouring villages as well. After beating the drums, each 
house will normally give them a plate of ground fbur, and possibly some money 
also. Unlike the mon, the beda traditionally were not attached to any one village in 
particular, they had absolutely no possessions, and they depended entirely on what 
they could manage to collect from the houses for their survival. The beda women, 
or bemo, also went round .the villages from house to house playing the daff a large 
drum like instrument with a wooden frame, and having only one side covered with 
leather. After singing they too would collect contributions of money and flour. This 
lifestyle has earned the beda the illrepute of being beggars, and a status far lower 
than that of the traditional mon musicians. It is of interest, however, that this apparen¬ 
tly rigid system is currently undergoing a process of change such that the division of 
labour in the field of music-making is becoming more diffused. This is a point that 
will be discussed at greater length in the conclusion. 

Francke’s assertion that, "Those (Aryans) who are Buddhist in religion are still 
called Mons, whilst those who are converted to Mohammedanism are called 
Bhedas" (13), would be very difficult to prove nowadays in Ladakh since both Buddhist 
and Muslim communities possess mon and beda. Musicians of both religious 
persuasions may be found playing together at any one festival. Not so long ago in Leh 
there used to be 10 official palace musicians, mkharmon of whom 5 were Buddhist, 
and 5 Balti (14). 

Finally a point about the other important field of music in Ladakh i.e. reigious 
music. Obviously this belongs to an altogether separate classical tradition, surrounded 
by its own philosophy and literature, associated with a regorous religious training (15), 
yet in some respects the lay music of the mon complements the religious tradition. 
At most important religious occasions, the mon will be required to go to the gompa 
where the ritual performance focuses on the household where both lamas and mon will 
usually be present. Clearly the interelationships between these two apparently 




antithetical branches of the musical tradition, must be quite complex and strong. 
An example of an occasion where both monks and mon will be performing music-, is 
the mDosmochey chamra . 

The main types of song found in Ladakh will now be touched, upon. • First the 
more formal kinds of song i.e. religious, congregational and heroic, all of which-are 
sung on public or ceremonial occasions will be dealt with. Thereafter varjous other 
songs, both "public" and "private", will be taken up which form an important part 
of everyday life in Ladakh, and which mark all social and cultural events of any 
importance in the villages. These are : .love songs, sarcasm songs, marriage songs; 
bkra cis-pa songs, and chang songs. Finally, the traditional jabro, shon-glu and bal-glue, 
all of which fall under a rather different category will be described. These songs 
can all be thought of as products of influences outside Ladakh proper. As such they 
reflect Ladakh’s close links with the neighbouring states and cultures, especially 
Baltistan and Tibet. They also demonstrate the degree of cultural interchange 
characteristic of the area. 


chos-glu : religious songs . ' 

First of ail the religious songs of the folk tradition must be distinguished from 
hose belonging to the category called mgur-ma. The latter are taken from religious 
texts such as the songs of Milarepa, and are used exclusively by the religious com- 
mumty The songs I am talking about here are generally composed in relation to 
some religious theme, in honour of great lamas, or famous gompas, by lay people' 

The songs are also sung by lay people when they are celebrating important religious 
occasions independent of the monks. - \ ’ , i ••-f,.- • * 

With religion consuming a large part of daily life in Ladakh, one would expect 
thereto be an old established folk tradition of religious songs In fact this !s n 
the case. The imreducUoa of public !,y celebrations on'rehg£ J oSs^ 
back only some thirty years Drior tn w . S- v • - . us -°- cas,ons ? ate ?. 

An example of such an occasion is the Buddha’s birtUaT^urTemiy^re 61 ^" 1003 ^ 10 ' 
particinate in the festivities.held at their local, Gompa and it is 0 !" ? agers W, l' 

the chos-glu will be sung. There are however i 1 Such occas| ons that 

past a religious ceremony affected the villaoe'a ^ ° f OCCasions when even in the 
reading of the reiigious texts; or gvetsa the initiation V SUch as f chos ' / > r the annuaP 
gompa, when chos-glu are traditionally sung. eremony of new novices in the 

repr^ucec^beiow^s^he^song^f ^Hernis^the 0 ^^ 9 ^ 1 ^ Ver ^ ^ n otabIe example 
incarnate Lama Stag-Tsham-ras-pa who lived in the WhTentZ ^ "* 

In the midst of the brown trees, ' ‘ 1 ’ : : O < 

Stands a gompa like an ornament of gold, 

In the midst of the brown trees, ’ c 

Stands Himis gompa like an ornament of gold. 









On the throne of gompa, 

The precious one is seated, 

On the throne of the gompa, 

Ven. Stag-Tshan-ras-pa is seated. 

The precious lama’s blessings, 

Not bestowed in other parts, 

Stag-Tshan-ras-pa's blessings, 

Not bestowed elsewhere in the land, 

May the precious lama’s blessings, 

Be given to the native people, 

May Stag-Tshan-ras-pa’s blessings, 

Be given to the people of Ladakh, 

The lamas of the related gompas, 

Are the hundred beads of the golden rosary. 

The monks of Himis and Chemdey, 

Are the hundred beads of the golden rosary. 

The centre binding of the rosary, 

Is the Precious Head Lama. 

The centre connection of the rosary, 

The Ven Stag-Tshan-ras-pa, 

Another is the song of dpe-Thub-dgon-pa and also of Thiksey and its largest 
assembly hall with eighty pillars where, it Is said, one thousand monks used to gether 
at a time. 

More recently a number of religious songs have been composed by different scholars, 
amongst whom the name of Sras-rin-po-che blo-bzan-tshul-khrims-chos-hphel is 
worthy of mention. A specimen religious song of this scholar who died early this 
century, is mentioned below : (17) 

O King Drastashtra (Deva King of the east) 

Lend me thy violin 
With one thousand strings, 

In thy hands. 

Today is an auspicious day, 

And I would like to sing a melodious religious song 
To the music of the violin. 

Please help me. 

O blissful daughter of Brahma, 

Please stay in my throat, 

Help me to sing, 

A song of six melodies. 
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Strictly speaking such songs are not part of the oral folk tradition at all since they 
are scholarly written compositions. On the other hand, blo-bzan-tshul-khrims himself 
took a great deal from the folk tradition. In his extensive travels around the area he 
acquainted himself with many folk songs and tunes, which he borrowed for his own 
written compositions. 

These consisted of religious teachings and his own personal religious experien¬ 
ces which he wrote acccording to the classical Sanskrit poetic tradition. Some of 
these poems were subsequently popularised and sung by ordinary Ladakhis, thus 
heralding the folk tradition. 

The current process of development in Lanakh has led to an increasing popularisa¬ 
tion of this category of songs and poems. With widespread education, chos-glu are 
now sung by children in school prayers. Since the establishment of a branch of All 
India Radio Station in Leh, they are also broadcast in devotional song programmes. 

Gshun-glu : congregational songs 

The congregational songs hark back to the time of the Ladakhi royal dynasty. 
They were composed in honour of the kings, famous lamas, and other distinguished 
were also sung in praise of gompas and places of social or religious 
signincance (18). A specimen song of this category is reproduced below : 

The stupa of white glass at Ti-se, 

Is the centre of Jambuduipa, 

Inside the stupa are the holy objects, 
which destroy the darkness of ignorance. 

The Dharmakaya, Amithaba, 

Which remove all darkness of ignorance. 

The turquoise blue lake at Ti-se, 

The abode of the Naga king, 

Fills the storehouse with grain. 

In the whole kingdom, 

It fills storehouses with barley. 

In all the valleys of the purang kingdom, 

The land of the sunny mountain 
Prosperity and heavenly happiness is found 



ceremony of the king. 


is an example of such a 


a number of other' 
lu formed a tradi- 


are still 




r on the first 
»r> the month 
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of December. In former times a royal feast used to mark this occasion (19). Celebra 
tions commenced on the last day of the 10th month. On New Year's day all the 
participants including the local gentry, ministers, and all their relatives, would come 
to the palace in Leh bearing Kha-btags, (while silk scarves) as a mark of respect for 
the king. 

Later in the day they would all proceed to the ceremonial dancing ground, 
thakchen. Here a balcony was provided for the king and all his important guests. The 
rest of the audiance would be seated around the dancing ground in a hierarchy that 
depended on social status. Then the palace musicians, mkharmon, would begin 
playing their music. Both they and the dancers would sing the gshung-glu. On this 
occasion the dances would be performed by a number of specially selected women 
dancers called takshosma. They came from families who by order of the king were 
traditionally obliged to provide a dancer for such occasions. This seems to have been 
as much a right as a duty since other people required their consent if they wanted to 
participate in the dancing. These dances lasted hours since every stanza of the song 
was followed by long periods of music only. 

Ever since the Ladakhi king vacated the nine-storey palace in Leh, transferring 
his residence to the palace in stok, this tradition has been discontinued. The Leh 
mDos-me-che is now a purely religious ceremony sponsored by the four sections of 
the Leh settlement (20). Over the years the mkharmon, who traditionally sung the 
gshun-giu on these occasions, v/ere given their own land and they settled down 
in the villages, another reason for the decline of this particular tradition. Thus 
nowadays when parties are held in many Ladakhi house holds around the time of New 
Year, the old tratitional songs are still sung, but by the ordinary people instead. 

hgyin-glu : heroic songs 

A large number of popular songs recount the life and brave deeds of famous 
culture heroes and heroines. In olden times senior members of the family used to sing 
these songs to their children in order to make them brave and fearless. A great 
number of these songs are actually taken from the Ge-sar epics which tells the story 
of Ge-sar; how he succeeded in founding and expending the kingdom of Lingar, defeat¬ 
ing many enemies, and regaining his beloved wife from the dreaded Hor. 

The Ge-sar story is only narrated in winter time and there is a taboo on narrating 
it after the fields have turned green. This, of course, coincides with the resumption 
of agricultural work after the winter break. The heroic songs taken from the Ge-sar 
epos and a specimen thereof reproduced below are similarly only sung in winter (21). 

The dream of the night was a wonderful dream, 

The dream of the auspicious day, a dream of hopes fulfilled. 

At the nine-storey Lingar palace, saw rising three suns. 

At the nine-story Lingar palace, saw rising three moons, 

The great Lion King of Ling assumes the golden throne, 

The great Queen of Ling Druguma, assumes the turquoise throne. 
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Say eighteen relatives of the father, seated on the right row 
Saw forty relatives of the mother, seated on the left row 
0 great father and mother, who decorate the first seat of each row. 

Such happiness is not possible in the world of gods, 

Such happiness is not possible in the land of the Nagas, is an example of this 
song category. 

Other hgyin-glu are sung in praise of the Ladakhi kings and queens of the past, 
their strength and bravery, and countless good deeds. These songs bear a strong 
resemblance to the gshun-glu . Present day hgyin-glu are occasionally composed in 
honour of community leaders. In these songs the persons one is praising frequently 
assumes the identity of Ge-sar. 

The hgyin-glu in general were only pepular during the winter period, when they 
were sung in conjunction with the New Year festival, upper class marriage ceremonies 
(weddings are customarily held only during the winter season), or on such occasions 
when the kings or local rulers performed dances themselves. In the latter cases 
the dance performance was initiated by a special kind of dance called Kha-thog 
chen-mo. Although extremely popular in Ladakh, the ordinary people were not 
allowed to participate in the dance unless it was led by a member of an upper class 
family Sku-drag. On these occasions the heroic songs would normally be sung by the 
musician drummers in honour of their respected dancers, Again the music of the 
drums would continue for hours after the completion of the song itself. 

grogs-glu : love songs 

Despite the popularity of love songs in Ladakh, they are never sung on public or 
formal occasions, and ihis makes them somewhat different from the songs already 
described. To sing these rather “private” songs at a public gathering would cause 
immense amusement, but might also be considered in bad taste. The grogs-glu 
therefore are sung mainly by individuals at work in the fields, or on the mountain sides ! 
when the animals are taken out to graze. People believe that the beauty of the melody 
should actually be beneficial to the lover of whom one is singing. 

Some of the heroic songs come under the category of love songs, for example 
where the story of Ge-sar and Druguma is described. Others may be historical, 
referring to kings and queens of the past like the one reproduced below (22). 

A lucky lotus flower blossomed, 

In a colourful silk garden. 

But it is not a lucky lotus flower, 

It is the beautiful Salem Khatoon, 

In the capital town of Skardu, 

A hundred and one streams flow, 

But in these runs muddy water, 

To our beloeved chief. 
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fn these maddy waters flow, 
to chief dNos-grup bstan-hdsin. 

May 1 become a mountain stream, 

For our beloved chief. 

May Saiam Khatoon become 

A mountain streem for Chief dNos-grup bstan-hdsin. 

On the sands of the sandg plain, 

The feet of dNas-grup bstan-hdsin are burning. 

On the sands of the sandy plain, 

The feet of my chief are burning. 

May I become shoes for his feet, 

May Saiam Khatoon become the shoes for his feet. 

On the sands of the sandy plain, 

The head of my chief is burning. 

on the sands of the sandy plain, 

the head of dNos-grup bstan-hdsin is burning 

If this be true, 

May 1 become a parasol. 

May Saiam Khatoon become a parasol. 

The above song is an example where love between dNos-grup bstan-hdsin, 
originally a minister of the Ladakhi king but later installed as king by the Dogra rulers, 
and Saiam Khatoon is described. Perhaps the most intriguing and popular of the love 
songs like the one re-produced below, however, are those which take a question- 
answer from, grogs-glu (23). 

Have you seen my companion, 

Seen the companion Tsering Skit? 

I know not your companion, 

The companion Tsering Skit, 
who has the hornless hair, 

And just passed by this way. 

Have you seen ms companion, 

The companion Tsering Skit ? 

I know not your companion, 

The companion Tsering Skit. 

who has the vowel naro-like eyebrow, 

And just passed by this way. 

Have you seen my companion, 

The companion Tsering Skit ? 

I know not your companion, 

The companion Tsering Skit, 

Who has the moon like forehead, 

And just passed by this way. 
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Have you seen my companion, 

The companion Tsering Skit ? 

I know not your companion, 

The companion Tsering Skit, 

Who has the nose like copper pipe. 

And just passed bv this way. 

Tshig g!u : play on words or sarcasm song 

The sarcasm songs follow the pattern of (ovo songs, for these too should not be 
sung at formal public gatherings. Their true meaning is often obscured by complex 
metaphors. In general they tend to play on people’s weaknesses, by they mental 
or physical, which are described in highly satirical fashion. It is for this reason that 
people are so apprehensive at singing them in an august assembly of important guests 
of honour. Bad fealings could easily be aroused in someone who, for a variety 
of reasons, might feel he was under attack, and who might, therefore, start a 
quarrel (24). To sing such a song at this kind of gathering is usually an indication of 
an underlying dispute which must necessarily lead to the separation of the parties 
concerned if a fight is to be avoided. However, at more informal occasions the 
Tshig-g/u are immensely enjoyed by friends indulging in mock battle of verbal attack 
and counter attack, indeed this is often a battle between the sexes (25), as revealed by 
the following compositions. 

Fortune passes, 

And aims are fulfilled. 

Prosperity and fulfilment together, 

Are never to change or part. 

You are the peacock of India, 

And I the saffron of Kashmir, 

Though we hail from different fatherlands, 

We meet in the Namgial Pumpa. 

The walnut is sweet within. 

And the apricot fruit without. 

But the sugar offering fine like Sana, 

Is sweet inside and out. 

Though the camel's neck is long, 

It cannot reach the grass of the far bank, • 

But the hare whose legs are short, 

Can easily cross the mountain pass. 

The trunk of a single wilfow tree, 

Is thronged with hosts of birds, 

I myself won't crowd it more,. ’ 

I’ll retreat alone to a treetop frt the easf. 
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The golden mountain is master, 

And the white-tailed eagle servant. 

The white tailed eagle has placed all its faith, 

Entirely in the trust of the golden mountain. 

The pleasure of tobacoo smoke, 

Is not the sweet pleasure of tasty food. 

Yet when abandoned in the desert land changthang, 

Its preciousness surpasses that of mother and father. 

Bagston-glu : marriage songs 

In ladakh marriage feasts are conducted with great enthusiasm, and when it can be 
afforded, on a grand scale. The feast usually lasts at least a couple of days and during 
this period the traditional marriage songs actually form an important part of the lengthy 
pro ceedings. Some parts of the whole sequence will be desiribed here in brief. 

Prior to the marriage, the close relatives of the groom, namely the father and the 
maternal uncle, have to go through a number of formalities while negotiating an 
alliance. The boy’s side must make an initial informal inquiry to the Girls house 
through friends and relatives. If a positive response is received from them, a number 
of friends and relatives will then visit the bride's house with a pot of chang, ceremonial 
white scarves, and a present of a gold or silver ring or some other ornament. This 
is called Dri-chang. On the completion of a number of further formal inquiries, the 
date of the wedding is fixed by the lacal astrologer, dwon-po. 

On the occasion of marriage a singer called gner-pon is traditionally engaged to 
lead the ceremony. He is selected from among the best folk singers of the village. 
He must have a wide knowledge of all the different marriage songs, a melodious voice, 
and he himself must be a highly respected village member since he must be responsible 
for, and lead all the gnah-po (witnesses) in song and dance (26). 

As the wedding party sets off from the house of the groom, the gner-pon begins to 
chant the marriage songs. Custom has it that the wedding party must be received 
at various points along the route by villagers standing in a line bearing pots of chang, 
barley flour and incense. When the leader reaches that spot he has to reciprocate 
the greeting with his songs. The groom's maternal uncle who should always 
accompany the party, must offer money to these villagers who have come to receive 
them. 

In the offering songs the gner-pon will chant the names of the gods at the end of 
every stanza. These are the protective deities of the house and the village and the 
lords of the soil. This forms an important part of every ceremony in Ladakh. It is 
considered very auspicious since it is the gods who will help the people to achieve 
their desired objectives. When the song is over, food is offered to the gods and pasted 
on the ceremonial arrow, mdah-dar. 
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Most of the marriage songs express the community's good wishes for the future 
happiness and prosper!!, of the young couple in their new life (27), as narrated m the 

following song. 


Om, May all have good fortune, 

All have good fortune and become prosperous. 

On this auspicious day, 

Stars appear in the sky, 

On this auspicious day, 

The sun throws rays on the earth. 

On this auspicious day, 

The king makes up his crown. 

On this auspicious day, 

The minister’s courage grows. 

On this auspicious day, 

The Buddha's religion spreads. 

On this auspicious day, 

The subject people are well in health. 

In the lofty sky, 

Is the nest of a vulture, 

There rests a bird, colour of gold, 

May you, the bird, remain unchanged. 

The unchanged bird, may you remain unchanged. 
On the lofty mountain, 

Is the nest of a hawk. 

On the lofty rock, 

The nest of a white hawk, 

Here circles a bird of silver white. 

May you the bird remain unchanged, 

The unchanged bird, may you remain unchanged. 

Upon the high crevasse, 

Is a pigeon's nest. 

Upon the high crevasse, 

A turquoise pigeon’s nest. 

May you the bird remain unchanged, 

The unchanged bird, may you remain unchanged. 


It should, however, be pointed out that the general category of marriage songs may 
be sub divided into a number of different types, which mark the different stages of the 
ceremony. The most important of these are : the departure song, the song of the 
arrow, the dowry song, the song of the pillar, the milk song, the friends' song, and 
various question-answer songs. The singing begins before the wedding party departs 
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from the house of the groom and continues until the bride is brought back the 
following day. 

During the marriage ceremony many kinds of dances are also performed in tune 
with the songs. The dances are performed by the sna-wo-pa to the music of the 
m0 n who must be provided by the groom’s side. Traditionally there should be two 
mon playing the surna, and three playing the daman, although on occasions the num¬ 
bers vary. Most weddings are conducted along broadly similar lines but regional 
variations can also be found, especially in Sham and Stod. In these places the 
marriage songs tend to be far more elaborate. Furthermore there are many more 
question-answer songswhich are not generally sung in the area around Leh. 

bkra-cis : Tashispa songs 

At the end of every social and cultural event of any importance in the Ladakhi 
villages, the tashispa song is sung. This is traditionally sung in a chorus, and all the 
participants take part in dancing also. The performers wear the golden cap, serthod, 
and the ancient Ladakhi cap made of woollen fiattoo called photip, brocade robes, 
and the traditional waist band. 

As opposed to the gner-pon the bkra-cis or sna-khrid is usually a younger man who 
must possess various qualities of an auspicious nature. Of particular importance is 
the bkra-cis-pa song which brings the marriage ceremony to a conclusion on a happy 
note. In the song the expression, bkra-cis-cog may there be peace, is often repeated. 
Peace not only for the sons and daughters who are to embark on a new life, but also 
for the elders who will remain behind. The desire for peace is a deep one and is aptly 
expressed in the song and dance of the bkra-cis-pa which aims to achieve lasting 
happiness for all (20) as reflected in the follow song. 

May peace come from the east, 

O peace of full prosperity. 

May the mother's daughter, 

Lead the Shon dance. 

May Skalzan Dolma, 

Lead the Shon dance. 

May peace come from the south, 

O peace and full prosperity. 

May favourable causes and factors assemble, 

May the sun of happiness shine. 

Chang-glu : Drinking songs 

Ladakh is well known for its chang drinkers. As villages are situated at an 
altitude varying between 8,000 and 15,000 feet, people drink its enormous quantities 
in order to keep warm in winter and, allegedly, to raise their working capacity in 
summer. Every house must have a large store of the indigenous beer for its own 
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consumption and for guests. No social or 
without chang. Even when someone dies, 
be consumed. 


cultural occasion is considered complete 
large quantities of the beverage have to 


In such a state of affairs, it is obvious that the villagers, mostly the men, OTten get 
drunk, and frequently quarrels over petty issues ensue. It is especially at these times 
that the chang songs are sung, and thus many a fight is avoided, or so the people say. 
Many of the songs describe the way in which the drink is brewed. The wor s are 
sung in praise of the chang which is called the food of the gods, bdud-rtsi. 


Cunningham has also remarked on these songs in the following way, “Every event 
is made the pretext of a feast which usually ends in great uproar, and frequently in 
general drunkenness. Huge bowls of chang provide the chief attraction of the 
entertainment, and singing and laughter abound until the liquor is finished. On such 
occasions people will always prefer to hear merry drinking songs. The singer is often 
accompanied by a fiddler, and sometimes by durms. Sometimes the women perform 
various dances, but the performers are more remarkable for their costume than for 
their graceful movements. The principal occasions on which these enter-tainments 
are held are births, marriages and deaths" (29). 


The three types of song that fellow are typical of particular areas around the 
central part of Ladakh, but all Ladakhis are familiar with them. They are being included 
in order to demonstrate the degree of cultural exchange traditionally typical of this part 
of the Himalaya. 


shabs-bro : Jabro 

Changthang is the most highly elevated region of Ladakh, a plateau of 14,000 
feet to the southeast of Leh. The local population is largely nomadic with livestock 
rearing providing the main source of livelihood. Yak, sheep and goats are bred. 
The butter made from the milk of the female yak, dimo, is considered the best in taste, 
colour and of nutritious value in Ladakh. The sheep yield wool, and from the goats 
the soft fibre called pashmina is obtained. This was used extensively in the past for 
the manufacture of the world famous Kashmiri shawls. 


Jabro is the name of a dance which is very popular in Rong and Changthang. In 
origin it is Tibetan, but it has now become popular in parts of Ladakh too. It is 
performed at all kinds of festive occasions, and at the Lo-gsar celebrations. Men and 
women both participate in the dance, rhythmically moving hands and feet. Men and 
women link hands in two separate rows, and facing each other they dance to the music 
of the sgra-snan (an instrument similar to the ribab). The number of dancers is 
usually six, nine of eighteen. 

The dancers also sing to the music. The words of the jabro songs are very 
interesting and eloquent. They frequently contain religious instructions and sayings. 
The word “jabro” is cried throughout. One song follows another for hours and 
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gradually the festive mood reaches a passionate climax (30) as reflected in the 
following verse. 

We shall go to the top of the Aemori mountain, 

Which is decorated with flags and umbrellas. 

The flags are touching the sky, 

In the middle of the mountains are the great rocks 
On which great eagles are perched. 

At the foot of the Aemori mountain is a lake, 

In this lake swim the golden fish. 

Shon-glu 

The light-hearted shon-glu are sung in conjunction with the performance of the 
dance called shon-rches. The latter is said to originate from the region of Gilgit, 
whence the Mon population of Ladakh is said to have come and settled. (31) 

shon-rches is performed by both men and women who dance in a circle holding 
hands. As they dance they all sing very loudly. A particular example of this may be 
seen on the occasion of subla, the harvest festival held annually in the village of Shey 
on the 10th day of the 7th month of the Tibetan calendar. The dance is performed 
by the villagers in honour of the Lha Dorje Chcnmo, who is said to be the protective 
deity of the great translator Lotsawa Rinchen bZangpo of the 10th century. The 
building of 108 monasteries throughout gNa-ris sKor-sum is attributed to him. Three 
of these architectural works are said to have been inauguarated personally by 
Rinchen bZangpo on the same day. This happened with the help of the protective deity 
Dorje Chenmo whose lha tho is found in Shey village. On the occasion of subla the 
people of Shey sing song (32) as under. 

By wearing the golden headdress O mother, 

We come to salute Mother Dorje Chenmo, 

We come to salute the Mother Dorje Chenmo 
We the villagers of Shey dance shon, O Mother, 

We darice the happy shon dance, 0 Mother, 

By holding the woollen scarves, 0 Mother 
We come to salute Mother Dorje Chenmo, 

We come to salute Goddess Dorje Chenmo. 

We the villagers of Shey dance Shon, 0 Mother 
We dance the happy Shon dance, 0 Mother 
We wearing the brown coloured belt, 0 Mother 
We come to salute Mother Dorje Chenmo, 

We come to salute Goddess Dorje Chenmo. 

We the villagers of Shey dance Shon, O Mother, 

We dance the happy shon dance, 0 Mother. 







By wearing the shoes kosamassi, 0 Mother, 

We come to salute Mother Dorje Chenmo, 

We come to salute Goddes Dorje Chenmo 
We the villagers of Shey dance Shon, 0 Mother, 
We dance the happy shon dance, 0 Mother. 


' |„ certain parts ot Ladakh such as Nubra and Dah Hanu which are situated at a 

used to decorate the homes, and otter in the gompas. The songs and J^ e ^ per 
med during these festivals, nre-tog Hart-mo are themselves « form of JKm-g/m 

people join hands dance in a circle singing the tradrtional songs. These dances 

particularly slow and last for hours. 


sBal-glu 

In Ladakhi the term Balti currently refers to the population of Snia Muslims who 
are found around the area of Kargil. Strictly speaking this region shouldI beca 
Purig the real Baltis being the inhabitants of Baltistan, once a tributary chiefdcm 
Ladakh. Nevertheless, the term Balti is now used by the Ladakhi Muslim population m 
the Kargil region perhaps in order to give themselves a stronger cultural identity. 


The Baltis have their own traditions and customs, but in general their way of life 
may be considered a part of the greater Ladakhi culture. Most of the songs which 
are now popular among the Baltis are similar to those found in other parts of Ladakh. 
sBal-glu refers to a kind of song which these people sing in mixed Ladakhi and Urdu 
dialect, mainly on the occasions of marriage and birth. 


Since olden times many of the Balti songs were composed in honour of the native 
rulers or chiefs, cho. A particularly famous example of this is the song praising 
the Balti cho of Chigtan. Nowadays Chigtan is a predominantly Muslim area, though 
it is well known that it was once Buddhist. Evidence of this is provided by the 
remains of Buddhist monasteries and Shrines which can still be found here. 

Narrating Buddhist epics such as the Ge-sar saga and the story of rGyal-bu 
Nor-bzan, (one of the Jataka stories which recount the Buddha’s previous lives), is 
also very popular among the Baltis (33). Although the style of narration varies 
slightly from that in other parts of Ladakh, all the beliefs and terms central to 
Buddhism that can be found in the cosmologies, pantheon of deities, concepts of 
purification and so on, of the Buddhists are retained in these versions (34). 

The world was formed in the beginning, 

On the three heads of a pigeon. 

The first head was the heavenly damsel, 

The first head was the goddess Idthrok Lhamo 
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The second head was the naga damsel, 

The second head was Nagin Matos Zichan. 

The third head was the prince of the human world, 

The third head was prince Norzyng of humanity. 

When the prince went to heaven, 

A pledge was made between prince and goddess. 

He promised to bring a bunch of pearls. 

But Prince Norzang is a liar, 

Who promised to bring bunch of pearls. 

When the Prince went to the land of the Nagas, 

He made a promise to the Nagin, 

He promised to bring a slab of turquoise. 

But prince Norzyng is a liar, 

Who promised to bring a slab of turquoise. 

When the Prince went to the human world, 

He made a promise to the goddess. 

He promised to bring a handful of coral. 

But prince Norzang is a liar, 

Who promised to bring handful of coral. 

Conclusion 

Over the last 40 years or so Ladakh has been undergoing a rapid process 
of social and economic development. It has also been opened up to foreign tourism, 
and this coupled with the closure of Tibet has encouraged a great number of western 
scholars to study the areas as one of the only accessible centres of traditional Tibetan 
Buddhism. In 1949 the first ever democratic election was held here for a representative 

to the State Assembly and an incarnate lama Kushok Bakula was elected to lead the 

region into the modern state (35). Since that time national attention has been focused 
on the area especially after the 1962 border clashes when the Chinese invaded Ladakh’s 
eastern border. In some ways this regretable development proved beneficial to the local 
population since the stationing of the Indian Army here eventually prompted the much 
needed economic development that Ladakh deserved, especially in such areas as road 
construction, electrification and irrigation. Ladakh was finally opened up to foreign 
tourism after a long period of closure in 1974. During the period leading up to this 
resumption of tourism, the region suffered badly, both from an economic and cultural 
viewpoint. The progressive tightening of,border controls in the 19th century and their 
eventual closure more recently, brought to a standstill the Central Asian trade on 
which the Ladakhi kingdom had formerly depended. In some ways the reopening 
of the region in the seventies has restored to Ladakh some of its former importance. 

Cultural interest in this part of the Himalaya predates these socio-economic 
developments. Of the foreigners who passed thro ugh or stayed in Ladakh, the 
Moravians—in particular the Rev. A. H. Franck and Dr. Karl Marx were the most 










scholarly, and they were the first Europeans to recognise the richness of the foil, 
heritage. As I mentioned earlier on, besides his historical and archaeological work, 
Francke actually collected and translated a number of Ladakhi songs. Most of his worfc 
was focused on the area in and around Khaltse in Sham, and represents only a smalt 
part of the tradition as a whole. The scope for more work in this field therefore 
remains large. 

The imporlance of the folk tradition has only been recently recognised within 
Ladakh itself. Now the huge task of collecting and translating the songs of Ladakh 
is well under way. In 1968 the State Cultural Academy relegated the job of compiling 
a volume of these songs to Sliri Tashi Rabgias. In 1971 this publication was 
finally released. In 1972 another important landmark was established with the introduc¬ 
tion of the All India Radio Station in Leh. The transmission of Ladakhi songs or 
the radio created a strong demand for local singers and musicians, which itself revitali¬ 
sed the folk tradition considerably. In 1977 the Cultural Academy compiled anothe 
volume of 208 songs, and since then another six volumes have been released. The 
most recent one, published in 1981, contains 97 songs from the region near Kargil, ar 
area with a predominantly Muslim influence. 

But during this time the folk songs themselves have not remained static. Changes 
are now apparent in the folk tradition which affect both the songs and their content 
as well as their performance; new written compositions are being broadcast on the 
radio, other old songs are being popularised through this process, regional variations 
thereby becoming less marked. I would like to conclude the paper with a brief 
discussion of such changes. 

First the dying parts of the tradition. I have described in passing a number of 
ceremonial occasions central to the former Ladakhi royal dynasty, the mDas-mo-che in 
particular, on which hgyin-glu and gshuneglu were traditionally sung. Obviously 
this kind of celebration on longer exists, or has been significantly transformed, and 
nowadays there are no analogous occasions for which to sing these songs, let alone 
compose them. Similarly the professional musicians/singers/dancers traditionally 
engaged by the palace for such occasions, no longer have any role to play. The 
mkhar-mon have long since been settled in various villages around Ladakh, Phyang 
in particular (36). It is said that a number of these musicians were actually given land 
grants by the king in return for their services. 

This leads to more recent developments among the mon musicians. I have already 
said that each vi.lage will usually have one or two mon households, each owing a 
minimal amount of land, and on whom the village depends for the performance of 
traditional music at all ceremonial occasions. Although these individuals are still 
considered to be of low status and continue to practice caste endogamy, they have 
taken certain steps to ensure that the economic wellbeing of their children is improved. 
This occurs mainly through education, as a result many mon have been able tc 
secure regular salaried employment, thereby abandoning their traditional profession. 
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This creates the problem of who is to continue the musical tradition. In Leh, where 
this process is occurring before and at a faster rate than in any of the surrounding 
areas, beda (the wandering beggar bards) have officially t,-.ken over from the mon the 
duties of providing music for all the relevant occasions. 

In Leh there are five or six mon families, and of these one traditionally had the 
prerogative to play the dinjang (a small barrel shaped drum with two heads) at Losar 
as a form of lharna to the gods, before which the mon had to be ritually 
purified. The particular mon household who was entrusted with this jcb in the past, 
still continues to provide a musician for this purpose and he is still the head 
mon. However, at most festive occasions that can be seen nowadays in Leh, the 
musicians tend to be beda. In fact, if one were to ask a local inhabitant about the 
occupation of mon the answer would almost invariably be that they are carpenters. 
This seems to have been a former additional attribute of the musician caste, which 
is perhaps reemerging now as a more secure means of earning an income. In this 
scheme it is the beda who are classified as musicians. In a few of the villages this 
transition has also taken place because of the same problem; the old mon families 
are engaged in some form of outside employment, the villagers having to bring in a 
beda from the Leh area to pet form the traditional musician’s job as a result. In the 
majority of the outlying villages though, the mon still perform their customary duties 
and the beda if present at all, are merely classified as beggars. Here the association 
between mon and carpentry is not generally made. 

Whilst I am on this point, it is worth mentioning that in Zanskar there are no mon. 
In this part of Ladakh the traditional instruments are played by ordinary villagers. This 
tallies with the greater degree of egalitarianism in the region, reflected for example 
in ordinary seating arrangements. Whereas in the Indus valley seating follows a more 
or less rigid hierarchy dependent on social status whereby people sit in a line tal 
with a beginning and an end, gral-go gral-mjug typically the Zanskaris will sit in a 
circle, Elsehwere it is the mon followed by beda who sit at the gral-mjug. 

Following the establishment of the Radio Station in Leh and the recent proliferation 
of many new kinds of song which owe much to cultural influences outside Ladakh, 
another category of musicians has merged employing non-traditional instruments 
such as the harmonium, tabla, dolak, as well as guitar and banjo. These instruments 
are played by ordinary Ladakhis and the music carries none of the occupational stigma 
associated with the traditional daman and harip of the mon. 

Many of the recent songs are outside the established Ladakhi tradition. Although 
the language is Ladakhi of a combination of Ladakhi and Urdu, the themes are usually 
of love, the rhythm completely alien from the customary beating of the daman and the 
tunes based on Indian movie songs of Ufdu kawali. A few of these songs actually tell 
of the modernisation Ladakh is undergoing and thus reflect the social and political 
conditions of the times. 
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.. .. ^ conn ivnes D^ripheral to Ladakh proper, especially those 

Besides this some of t 9 have found themse | ves j n the 

associated with * oven ', he jat.ro nowadays the tatla is used 

instead^fthe traditional sgra-snan. As I have mentioned in the text, the chanting of 

chos-glu is also increasing. 

The fact that old songs are now being collected and new ones composed, 
and broadcast, implies that a process of standardisation is prpbably ocean mg 
whereby regional variations are becoming less pronounced. The wri ing o 
must itself be having considerable effect on the nature of what was previously a 
purely oral tradition. It is obvious that the face of the folk tiadition is changing qui e 
rapidly in some respects and will probably continue to do so in the future. However, 
this is only possible because the tradition of song in Ladakh is so strong that sue 
changes are both necessary and accomodated in its already rich cultural heritage. 
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